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Transcription of Dan Ellsberg and Tom Reifer, July 24,2011. 

What I came up with this morning was a convergence of Tom Schelling’s “The Threat that 
Leaves Something to Chance,” and my “The Political Uses of Madness.” In a number of 
instances, two very important ones in addition to the three I mentioned the other day, top 
decision makers did in fact allow deliberately - and this didn’t just arise by bureaucratic 
insubordination or inertia or lower level initiative, but rather by highest level decision - did 
arrange a situation in which events in certain situations of crisis would be out of their control and 
could lead to nuclear war without their ability to stop the process. They made that decision in 
the form of Schelling’s threat that leaves something to chance. And on the other hand, in doing 
so - the actual making nuclear war thus uncontrolled and uncontrollable and highly explosive in 
a crisis - was so clearly dangerous as to be in effect mad. And yet, this was being done by 
leaders who neither were clinically mad in any sense that made them different from their 
colleagues or their society. Nevertheless, what these leaders were doing would have been 
generally recognized as insane behavior had it been generally known. 

In the cases I’m going to describe, all five of the cases, you see this tactic of acting madly 
without by the way - unlike Hitler, say - making any effort to appear mad to the opponent.... 

It could have been a very compelling deterrent or compellent to the other side, had they realized 
the situation. And yet, that threat aspect was not actually utilized at all because the situation in 
which events had been made somewhat or considerably uncontrollable at the top, was kept very 
secret. This left the very paradoxical question of why the decision was made at all to make these 
events so random or uncontrollable under certain circumstances, if you weren’t going to get any 
benefit out of it in terms of deterring or compelling an adversary. Or, on the other hand, having 
done so, the question remained as to why it was kept so secret when it could have been very 
effective as a deterrent or compellent if it had been revealed. 

110.5.11: Each of the examples involves three risks (and related questions, why the risks were 
accepted), the first two implicit in any “madman strategy,” the third peculiar to the actual series I 
will discuss: 

1) such an arrangement may be triggered “inadvertently”—even if it meant as a deterrent, 
publicized, and succeeds in deterring a deliberate, high-level “challenge,” a decision to take the 
action meant to be deterred—by some unplanned-for, uncontrolled event, an “accident,” an 
action by a third party or by a low-level subordinate of the opponent; 

(2) even if meant to deter and if publicized, it may fail to deter—the message is not received or 
understood or attended to, or the threat is not believed sufficiently, or the opponent decides to 
take the risk, or is does not regard the threatened action as sufficiently bad—and the machine is 
triggered; 

(3) in these cases of what would otherwise be a Nixon/Schelling/Ellsberg “madman” strategy, 
the random machine posing a risk of mutual disaster is not made known to the adversary (as in 
the movie “Dr. Strangelove,” and the Doomsday Machine), whose behavior is therefore not 












affected or deterred at all: they may deliberately take the triggering action unaware of the 
consequences. 
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The first two types of risk raise the question whether the possible deterrent advantage is worth 
the danger (to both parties, and perhaps others: even, all life on earth!), or whether such risk¬ 
taking should be seen as truly “mad,” immoral, unjustifiable, disproportionately reckless 
compared to the real possible advantages. 

The third form of behavior (the actual pattern, the “Strangelove perplex”) raises the question 
why the risk is taken at all, in the apparent absence of any deterrence or any other advantage at 
all to compensate for the mutually-suicidal risks. It appears super-mad, doubly mad, in that 
“mad risks” are undertaken without an effort or prospect of gaining any benefit whatever in any 
circumstances. Perplexing, inexplicable, incomprehensible, unimaginable, evidently insane: yet 
a recurrent pattern of behavior by officials who have earned the position of head of state! With 
the potential of triggering an actual Doomsday Machine (whose existence and persistence is 
insane enough, yet reflects “rational” though reckless pursuit of advantage) ending organized life 
on earth (or in the case of Saddam, merely destroying Baghdad and Tel Aviv)| 

The answer to the latter, I conjecture, is that the arrangement would have been seen generally by 
one’s own domestic public and to the world at large as being so incredibly reckless and 
unjustified [in the light of the first two risks above] that it would have resulted in domestic loss 
of faith, and perhaps even of office, even though it might have been successful in a particular 
crisis. It wouldn’t have been regarded as an acceptable risk to be taking for one’s leadership or 
for the rest of the world to abide...|So it’s kept secret. But that means not only maintaining, 
secretly and for a prolonged period, the two “unjustifiably great, disproportionate” risks, but 
doing so without any benefit whatever, keeping an adversary ignorant of the explosive 
consequences of his acts, making no attempt to deter him.] 

By the way, one other thing: the rest of the world has, for sixty years, basically accepted 
without any ultimate resistance, a situation in which their own survival depended on the decision 
making and control of the US and Soviet leaders, including the discipline of their control 
systems. [This applies to the known existence of the two Doomsday Machines, understood to be 
known to both adversaries (though no one knew of the literal Doomsday character of the 
machines until 1983, almost thirty years ago). They still haven’t investigated the random 
looseness of control of the machines on which the existence of all depends (risk 1 above), or how 
close the US came to accepting the risks it knew of in C-II. But above all, they couldn’t even 
imagine the phenomenon (even once, let alone repeatedly) of the Strangelove perplex.] 

That’s basically depended on a perception that these leaders were both quite well informed and 
quite rational, relatively so. And people have really accepted that risk, retrospectively, to an 
amazing degree. And that’s why, by contrast, there’s so much concern of these weapons getting 
into the hands of those leaders who aren’t perceived as being comparably rational and self- 
controlled and in control. For example, there is the worry that Pakistan’s weapons may get into 
the hands of irresponsible or terrorist destructive nihilistic people like A1 Qaeda. Or on the other 
hand, North Korea’s - which does have a weapon - irrationalism, or Iran, portrayed as being 
under irrational leadership, although that’s questionable, Ahmadinijad. 
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So, by contrast, you can say, you’re so worried about that; why haven’t you worried about the 
last sixty years. And the answer is that we don’t think there’s been an Ahmadinijad or Kim Jong 
II, in charge in the US. The reality I’m saying in this book is, the level of rationality and 
responsibility has been very much lower than people imagine and the behavior has been 
questionable, to be euphemistic. In fact, the behavior has been insane by reasonable standards. 
Moreover, that’s exhibited itself in part by a degree of looseness of control that’s been allowed, 
even on the Soviet side in some cases, and on the US side. 

Here are some examples. Briefly to review what 1 said before. According to Scott Ritter, 

Saddam Hussein had in fact arranged for several mobile scuds with warheads loaded with nerve 
gas.... We didn’t know whether they had weaponized any of their scud missiles with nerve gas; 
in other words made it practically deliverable by a warhead, and in fact they had. They had not 
only mounted these missiles on mobile warheads but deployed the missiles in ways in which 
they were not found. None of the mobile missiles were in fact discovered during the six weeks 
of the bombing in the Gulf War. 

These had been put in charge of by extremely loyal and reliable subordinates with a 
communication line to Saddam in Baghdad with orders that if he were destroyed, if 
communications went out as I understand it, they would fire these to Tel Aviv. This could have 
been a perfect deterrent against attempting to kill him and yet he made no use of it whatever. 
Saddam kept that secret and we did in fact make every effort to kill him, firing at every target we 
could imagine, including at one with a great deal of collateral damage, a heavily guarded bunker 
in Baghdad. And thus we were prevented from provoking an Israeli nuclear attack on Baghdad, 
which they had very credibly threatened to carry out if they were attacked with gas. 

This was all prevented from happening only by the fact that we were not able to successfully kill 
Saddam. We were trying in effect to decapitate the Bath regime by getting Saddam Hussein. 

We failed to do that though we made every effort to do so. Saddam had meanwhile arranged that 
if that were to have happened, the worst would occur; namely, he would bring about a nuclear 
attack on Baghdad, as a result of his gas attacks on Tel Aviv. He didn’t have a nuclear weapon 
available or he would have used that. Instead of making that apparent, he kept a secret. 

Footnote: I need to talk to Scott Ritter and get the exact references and evidence for that or at the 
very least where he said it. At the very least 1 need to know whatever evidence can be mustered 
for that. 

That in turn has the exact model, of the second case, namely the Cuban Missile Crisis. Here was 
a situation in which our willingness to invade and prior to that to hit his surface to air missiles 
and his mobile missiles and intermediate range missiles in October-November 1962 in Cuba, was 
premised on a likelihood - not a certainty - that the warheads to the Russian MRBMs had not 
arrived. They weren’t certain of that and indeed that lack of certainty was a very great deterrent 
to carrying this out. McNamara and Kennedy were more committed in their own minds to 
refraining from attacking than they admitted to the rest of the ExComm. They were making the 
threats openly and the rest of the ExComm as a whole was in favor of carrying the threats out 
despite that concern, apparently in the feeling of assurance that Khrushchev would not allow the 
warheads to be used against them. 
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I think that is true. I myself would probably have made that judgment at that time, being 31, and 
not having lived through other experiences like Vietnam and the Gulf War. McNamara, on the 
other hand, did imagine that he might not be able to prevent them from using the MRBM’s if 
they had the warheads there. In fact, McNamara was very worried about an insubordinate action 
of somebody in Cuba, a commander in Cuba using the weapon under attack. And that he 
regarded as highly deterrent on the one hand and on the other hand as holding out the possibility 
that the world might really come to an end in the next week. He was very worried that that 
might be the last sunset that he ever saw - as I recall - on Saturday night. Well, he could avoid 
that by not attacking but of course he wasn’t in command. The premise there was that 
McNamara would carry out the attack if he was commanded by the President, even though it 
ended the world. 

Kennedy, in turn, however, I am convinced, absolutely believed that he was not going to invoke 
that. Kennedy did not meant to attack and yet he was in the process of making commitments that 
I think under some circumstances he would have carried out. But all of this was on the premise 
that it was not certain, indeed that it was unlikely that they would get a nuclear response if they 
attacked with non-nuclear weapons. The reality was that not only were all the nuclear warheads 
for all of the missiles ashore - unknown to u s- but that short range weapons, what we called 
FROGS - free rockets over ground, that was our designation - were basically under control of 
their naval officers. They were antiship weapons, and they had nuclear warheads which were 
never imagined to be a nuclear threat to us as we looked at it because although Khrushchev and 
others - the Soviets - had actually deployed FROGS to a number of their clients, in particular 
Egypt, they had never transported nuclear weapons to go with them. They had never allowed 
nuclear warheads for these tactical weapons to be outside the Soviet bloc as far as we knew. 

And it just didn’t occur to anybody that he would allow for the warheads to be there. 

Khrushchev had actually supplied the weapons and had actually delegated the authority to use 
those weapons to his local commanders on the assumption - which was a form of insanity in 
itself - that if those weapons were used only against American troops invading Cuba but not 
against American cities which they could not reach, even in Florida, that that conflict could still 
be contained. He thought he could destroy an American invasion force with nuclear weapons 
without getting an American attack on the Soviet Union. 

TR: What was the logic of the nuclear submarines then? 

DE: The nuclear submarines were also armed - something again that we weren’t thinking about 
- and the Navy was actually forcing them to the surface to keep them from interfering with the 
blockade. They did this without as far as we know any consideration that by doing so they might 
evoke a nuclear armed torpedo against themselves. And in fact they were prevented from one of 
our ships being blown up by a nuclear torpedo from one of those subs only by a veto of one of 
the officers on that sub; perhaps it was two against one, or one against two, I’ve forgotten. But 
out of three officers, there was a disagreement about whether they should launch the torpedo or 
not. 
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They didn’t get the full agreement or we would have had a ship going up with a nuclear weapon 
which again 1 think, according to McNamara; he felt any such thing would have resulted in a US 
attack on the Soviet Union, “With absolute certainty.” There you have a commitment because to 
make a threat public of course, has the form of a commitment, not an absolute commitment. It’s 
a commitment in the sense that if you then fail to carry out the threat, you do suffer a loss of 
prestige and face; you are found bluffing. Your later threats will be less credible and less 
effective, so in Schelling’s terms you will suffer a loss just by having announced this threat 
publicly, as opposed to making it privately where the public at large will not know that you’ve 
backed down. 

Kennedy had in fact, in a way that was found very questionable at the time, threatened what 
appeared to be a very disproportionate threat, at the onset of the public crisis. He had said in 
words drafted by Ted Sorenson, a single warhead from Cuba will lead to an all-out attack - this 
is a paraphrase but is the sense of it - on the Soviet Union. And even 1 at RAND and others 
listening to it, thought, that’s a pretty disproportionate threat. One warhead would indeed be 
very serious and an unprecedented act but after all it could be the act of a subordinate; should we 
commit ourselves to responding to it with an all our war? Of course, Kennedy and for that 
matter, 1, at that point, knew the threat he was making was not of a threat to evoke a two-sided 
all our exchange because a US attack would have very high confidence of destroying their very 
small and vulnerable strategic force against the US. 

But to the world at large, that appeared to say, I’m going to blow the world up if one warhead 
comes at me. So there we made a madly disproportionate threat but one which was in fact very 
credible or should have been seen as so, and was seen by Khrushchev as very credible because 
we would have been able to carry it out without much risk to the United States. However, in 
doing that, Kennedy of course, had not been made aware by Khrushchev, that a conventional 
attack on Cuba or the conventional dropping of non-nuclear depth charges on submarines, 
basically not to destroy them but to warn them, to threaten them, that they should come to the 
surface, could result in nuclear war. The effort here, by the way, was not to actually destroy the 
submarine. They were small charges initially. I don’t think that it was in their mind at all, that 
those acts, those non-nuclear acts, could evoke a nuclear attack unless, as McNamara worried, 
there was an insubordinate action by an MRBM commander and that would not likely follow 
from the first stage of a ground invasion. 

Had Khrushchev made these arrangements known, I say as somebody who was involved at the 
high levels of staff planning in that event and with my knowledge of the nuclear balance and 
everything - and my knowledge has evolved regarding crises and of the role of Kennedy and 
McNamara specifically - that would have been 100% deterrent against a conventional attack. 
Whatever other effects it had, the idea of attacking facing that possibility would have been zero 
in the minds of McNamara and Kennedy. The Soviets could have even deterred any further 
reconnaissance had Khrushchev made it clear, which he did not, that the Cuban anti-aircraft was 
not effectively under control, that he could not keep Castro from firing with anti-aircraft at our 
planes. That in turn would be a thoroughly deterrent effect to sending over reconnaissance 
planes. 
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Now, just to follow that one up for the moment, had Khrushchev said that - and I don’t think 
I’ve ever thought this through before -1 would say that I think there would have been a high 
likelihood...had he said that, that the Joint Chiefs would have recommended and would have had 
a great deal of effectiveness in recommending, that they send no more reconnaissance but that 
they immediately destroy all the Cuban antiaircraft as much as possible. In other words, if the 
Cuban anti-aircraft was not under Soviet control, the Joint Chiefs would have said, “That does it. 
We’ve got to have reconnaissance; we’ve got to destroy all the Cuban anti-aircraft. Now that 
would not have been easy really. It would have been a very large attack is what I mean. And if 
you’re going to do that, they almost surely would not have left the MRBMs or the surface to air 
missiles. Now, we knew where the surface to air missiles were from their radar. 

We did not actually know that reliably where the MRBMs were. In fact, my strong memory is 
that we didn’t see any of them go in but that we’d seen a certain number on the ground. It turns 
out that when they took them out, there were a considerably larger number, at least seven to ten 
more going out than we had ever spotted; meaning then that an attack on them would have left 
some missiles and they could have been fired, as we now know, with warheads. It may be that 
the extra ones we saw going out were reserve missiles that were not actually deployed, or not. 

I’m not sure that that’s ever been determined. But they may have been missiles that had actually 
been deployed but not discovered as was the case with the SCUD missiles in the Gulf War. But 
we would have attempted to get them all, I believe, had Khrushchev told us about the Cuban 
anti-aircraft. This is a new thought for me. Khrushchev may actually have figured that out. 

That to announce that there were people firing on our planes that he couldn’t control would have 
been an invitation to destroy them immediately and thus launch the whole thing. So that could 
explain why he didn’t tell us that crucial piece of information, which was the trigger 1 believe for 
him to get his missiles out; at least that’s how I understood it back in 1964 or so. 

TR: Khrushchev almost would have had to say to prevent an air attack, I have the warheads 
there and they’ve been delegated. 

DE: Well, that’s an interesting point. Yes, I’ve often asked myself, why he didn’t tell us that 
they had delegated this and that the warheads were there. The warheads, which as I say, would 
have been a thorough deterrent to a non-nuclear attack; that stands I believe. There could be no 
question of sending the Marines to shore knowing that Khrushchev had delegated the use of 
nuclear weapons to shore batteries; you couldn’t do that. 1 haven’t ever wholly thought through 
how we actually would have reacted to that discovery, but I am saying that we would not have 
reacted with a ground invasion. 

I’ll just open up the possibility here that the Joint Chiefs could have said, this is an unsupportable 
situation. There were four major aspects of the situation of which Khrushchev could have made 
us aware and of which we were not aware, a) there were 40,000 Soviet troops ashore; we thought 
14,000. b) The Cuban anti-aircraft were not under his control. We couldn’t stop the anti-aircraft 
simply by threatening Khrushchev or Castro because Castro on this point was crazy in that 
nationalistic sense. He wasn’t prepared to back down. He was in fact prepared to see the world 
go up in smoke if he was going to be invaded. He made that precise recommendation to 
Khrushchev. If we’re going to be invaded, hit them first, even though that meant blow up the 
world. 
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That was an example of Castro’s youth, like my own youth. 

TR: Did he believe at the time in Soviet strategic superiority? 

DE: No, not to that extent. He just thought, they’d do better first than second. Now that was not 
true, but that was a plausible belief, that they would do better striking first than striking second. 
So he did say, “Strike them now,” because it’s going to happen later anyway. It wouldn’t be 
better for Cuba though; he understood that. 

Third, the FROG warheads were ashore; fourth, Khrushchev had delegated their use. Fifth, the 
MRBM and IRBM warheads were ashore. By the way, I’m not certain at this moment that the 
IRBM warheads, which had the longest range, were ashore. I know the MRBM warheads were 
ashore. Six: there was a chance, really, that an MRBM commander, under attack, would use 
that missile if he had the warhead, even if ordered not to do it. And Khrushchev had just had that 
uncertainty raised by the fact that a surface to air missile (SAM) had been fired against a U2 
under Soviet control. In this case it was not against orders. He apparently - the latest word was 
- they hadn’t been given orders one way or another on that, not to do it. I think that’s the case. 
Because after it was done, allegedly, the order was put out, no more of that; don’t do that again. 
But Khrushchev had seen somebody do it without orders; and obviously that could have 
happened even if there had been an order and obviously could have happened with an MRBM. 

So there were all these factors in the situation which either meant that threats were not effective 
or that the situation might blow up. All of these realities could have been highly deterrent 
against military action if revealed, but none of them were revealed. It’s pretty significant after 
all that we were not made aware that we were facing 40,000 Russian troops. The 14,000 was 
only information that we got at the last minute. Before that we thought the numbers were just a 
few thousand. They had come ashore at night and in civilian clothes and had evaded our 
surveillance. So we just didn’t know they were there. Again, had we known that, that would 
have made the war look entirely different as a prospect, but they had not told us. 

Now let me go back, just on one point. The revelations in this regard would have, I think, ruled 
out an invasion in the short run but it would not have ruled out an air attack on the missiles, 
because the FROGS couldn’t reach Florida; they would have no targets. And an air attack on the 
air defense missiles, the anti-aircraft and the medium range missiles, would still be quite 
possible. And if Khrushchev had revealed some of these things, it probably would have 
increased the chance of that attack, not to certainty, but definitely increased it, including in 
Kennedy’s mind. The idea being that - I’ll have to rethink this - but my first reaction being that 
Kennedy would have said in response to the JCS, if they are that reckless, and irresponsible, then 
there’s just no question, we’ve got to just eliminate them as a factor in Cuba, militarily. 

And Khrushchev could have made just one more threat. He could have said, ok, you don’t just 
have 48 hours, which is what he’d given them; he could have said, they’re out by tomorrow 
morning or they’re gone. So, it would have pretty much been the same effect as what 
Khrushchev was hearing, because what he did hear was only, if you - meaning actually the 
Cubans - hit one more of our planes, we go in right away. 
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So Khrushchev felt he had to get out of there by the next morning and what was pressing on him 
was not just the Cuban antiaircraft which I knew about by 1964 but the nuclear warheads which 
would follow that air attack if we invaded. So Khrushchev had an even more pressing reason to 
get out of there the very next morning and not to wait another twelve hours to see what he could 
get by further threats. And I think, by every indication in the crisis, Khrushchev would have 
been inclined to do this without this ultimatum facing him. 

So it would have been reasonable for Khrushchev to figure that if he made this stuff known to 
Kennedy he would be inviting an immediate air attack. Now, supposing he’d also made it 
known, though, that the warheads were there and were deployed. You couldn’t attack the 
warheads under those circumstances. He would have had, I believe, deterrence. He wouldn’t 
have had to say that he had delegated the use of those weapons, though he could have said that, 
but he would have been saying something insane. He wasn’t trying to appear insane. 

Remember, neither party was trying to make use of appearing insane as their answer to coercion 
here. Each was assuring the other that they were in control, they were very reasonable, etc. etc. 

TR: They could have had a total blockade of Cuba and just starve them out. 

DE: Yes. Right. He couldn’t have definitely increased the blockade. Good point Tom, I think 
that’s the natural thing you do right away. You say, ok, nothing in or out. And that would have 
been very serious for Cuba within about thirty days with their oil running out. They could eat 
sugar cane for a long time I suppose. That’s the second case then, where you act as if, rather 
than to make this arrangement of an uncontrolled deterrent, you’re actually simply acting as if, 
secretly, you’re ready to bring the world down, as Saddam did. We could go back for a minute 
and ask why Saddam didn’t make this clear even under attack. You could say, before attack, if 
he revealed that, I don’t know what the effect would have been but he would certainly be 
revealing himself to be an intolerably reckless person to be in charge of a country. And yet, he 
would have been defending himself. 

Now, that’s the second case. The third case which I mentioned before was that in Europe. 
Khrushchev in delegating the weapons to his FROG commanders and in deploying them was 
doing essentially what we had done in Europe. And there the very deployment of our nuclear 
weapons obviously constituted a tacit threat that if overrun, they would be used and that would 
be definitely mutually suicidal but nevertheless everybody could understand that tactical 
commanders, under attack, as the history of the world suggests, might take steps to defend their 
own troops, even if that started an all-out nuclear exchange. 

Nothing could have been more deterring than to make it clear that these weapons were in fact 
delegated as the Republicans were constantly - under military influence - and publicly asking 
that it be made public. After all, in 1964, Goldwater actually ran on a campaign - which did him 
no good; in fact it was a crucial thing in leading him to a landslide defeat - by saying that what 
he called small, conventional nuclear weapons, namely tactical nuclear weapons in Europe 
should be under the command of local commanders, so that they wouldn’t be destroyed and they 
could be used in a timely way. That was the military reason for it. He didn’t give it as a 
deterrent reason. 
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TR: By the way, Marc Trachtenberg argues very strongly that the Berlin crisis of 1961 and 
earlier was triggered to a large extent by the fear of the Russians that we were going to fully 
delegate the control and use of US tactical nuclear weapons to the West Germans. 

DE: Yes, right, exactly; good point. I’ll add that to my sixth example here, instead of five. 
You’re absolutely right. They feared that would happen and the Berlin crises from 1958 on had 
to do with keeping the Germans from getting nuclear weapons. That argument is very strongly 
made for fear that we wouldn’t be able to control the Germans if the Germans had nuclear 
weapons. We couldn’t keep them from using them if they were attacked, or maybe even in 
expanding, in attempting to unify Germany. I’ll come back to that. 

So here were the tactical nuclear weapons in Europe which should have been a very thorough 
deterrent on their side by virtue of the fact that they would seem somewhat uncontrollable. So 
Khrushchev was doing the same by deploying FROG warheads to Cuba; pretty much the same as 
we had done. However, Khrushchev had secretly done something that we had claimed we had 
not done, and that was delegate. We had said that we had not delegated. Now, could someone 
have possibly believed that the weapons were under our thorough control? 

TR: My understanding from Marc Trachtenberg is that we had delegated effective physical 
control to the Europeans and he documents this pretty thoroughly. It’s definitely true under 
Kennedy; and under Eisenhower in the very early years he has such a close personal relationship 
with SACUER, having himself had that position earlier, that it was probably then an informal 
agreement. But Trachtenberg in his book makes a strong argument with a lot of documentary 
evidence that the weapons had been in fact delegated. 

DE: Ok, I want to get the exact references on that from you. Here’s a point. This was a political 
issue between the President and the Joint Chiefs and to some extent especially in 1964, a public 
issue. Then, Goldwater, speaking really for the Joint Chiefs, said that we should delegate those 
weapons in limited war. The then President, LBJ, said in response, absolutely not, that would be 
irresponsible. McNamara in turn says there is no such thing as a small conventional nuclear 
weapon. We were talking about the smallest weapon, the size of Hiroshima. There were some 
that were somewhat smaller than that, if the Davy Crockett still existed, but he said the average 
one is the size of Hiroshima. There are no small weapons and this is the President’s greatest 
responsibility, who in turn said, “I have not delegated and I will not ever delegate.” And of 
course as we know, he had delegated strategically, and it had been subdelegated in turn. 

Now the point I’m making here is that like Khrushchev and Saddam Hussein, the actual 
delegation was not just secret, it was supersecret; it was one of the most closely held secrets that 
we ever had and not just then but to this day to a considerable extent. Stuff has come out. 
They’ve made great efforts to ignore it, which is effective. And it has not permeated the 
consciousness of many people at all. 

TR: One of the questions I have is was this secret to the Russians, because in the Quemoy- 
Matsu case there were times when Eisenhower, responding to questions in a Press Conference, 
said he had to check on the question of delegation; not exactly reassuring to the Russians. 
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DE: What I’m saying is that the delegation that did exist, far from being made clear to the 
Russians, either in trying to coerce them in Quemoy, to deter them from attacking or blockading 
Quemoy, or to keep them from attacking in Europe, far from being made clear to them, as a 
deterrent, it was very definitely obscured. And moreover, it was a subject of frequent back and 
forth fighting and negotiation between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President as to just how 
far that delegation would go. 

The issue arose, of permissive action links, especially in 1961 under Kennedy. Footnote here, 
parenthetically. My number one consideration in proposing various options in strategic war was 
to create a situation in which it would seem compelling, appropriate and necessary to put 
permissive action links (PALS) on all of our weapons including Strategic Air Command and 
missiles. But I basically did not succeed in this. But what was achieved was to get the PALS on 
our allied planes, like in West Germany and other places and the tactical nuclear weapons, to the 
extent I know. Now the question remains, on what level were the combinations to these PALS - 
the authentication codes - at what level were they held. Was it back in Washington; no. Was it 
at CINCEUR, SACUER headquarters? Possibly, but almost surely not, because again that could 
have been decapitated. 

I don’t know of evidence on this definitely but my suspicion on this, my speculation, was that the 
codes were held at possibly not lower but probably not higher than division level, or perhaps 
core level, higher than a division. But I doubt if they were higher than a core level, and very 
possibly at division level. So, in other words, they were held at relatively low levels, but not 
subject to the first wave of an attack. However, none of that was made clear to the other side. 

On the contrary, there was a lot of testimony - public declaration - that these things were very 
thoroughly under control. 

It would have been more deterrent to reveal that they were under low level control. By the way, 
another major issue was, are they at all under the control of the local countries, Germany, France, 
Britain and so force. There, we made very great assurance that they were not under the control 
of the local country, although that was a point of some contention and controversy and some 
resentment. After all, the whole idea of the multilateral force — the MLF - was to purport to give 
the Germans some degree of participation, if not control. And Germans were allowed to believe 
at least that they had some control in both directions; that they could say no for example, or say 
yes. Actually, in our thinking neither was true, that they could either hold us back; nor could 
they use them on their own. And we were very concerned. Again, if we had said the Germans 
have control, that could have been a deterrent, just like our own troops having control. But we 
weren’t prepared to say that to the world, that the West German’s have control, even though a lot 
of Germans would have liked that. 

Could the Russians possibly believe that we had this under such thorough control, the way we 
believed - wrongly - that Khrushchev had all weapons under his control at all times, and we 
were prepared to act on that, mistakenly? Could they believe that about us? You Tom know the 
answer to that. What’s the name of that guy who did the study of Russian blitzkrieg plans in the 
1980s? 
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Tom: Michael MccGwire. 

DE: Yeah. MccGwire reveals the fact that the Soviets were counting on the US nuclear decision 
being totally controlled at high level, both the European level; that it had to be a NATO decision, 
and had to be a US decision. 

TR: They interpreted the emergence of flexible response as indicating that the decision to use 
nuclear weapons would no longer be so early and automatic. 

DE: Now I didn’t invent flexible response in Europe. But it’s the kind of thing I was doing on 
the strategic war plans. You’re saying that made them more inclined to believe the decision 
wouldn’t be so early and so automatic, as the Europeans warned us, that flexible response was 
less deterrent. 

TR: MccGwire’s argument is that as NATO decision-making changed and that when the use of 
nuclear weapons appeared that it was not going to be used so early or automatically, that the 
Soviets said, well, we can go to the Channel before NATO uses nuclear weapons. 

DE: That’s not irrelevant. Their response to that reasonable change on our part, that we will not 
automatically use nuclear weapons, is as crazy, insane and reckless as our European allies 
warned us it would be. They said to us about flexible response, “Hey, you guys are not 
protecting us. You’re not making it as deterrent.” 

TR: I think that the Soviets, because of the way the Warsaw Pact was structured, had a 
realization or concern that US officials had about the American empire with the domino theory, 
that the whole thing might fall apart without what later became known as the Bhrezhnev 
doctrine. The fear was that if one satellite went, most especially East Germany, than the whole 
structure of allied-client relationships within the Soviet empire and Warsaw Pact would implode 
and fall like a row of dominoes. So the Soviets said to their clients, things like, you can do 
whatever you want, but if you try and leave the Warsaw Pact, then our tanks will move. So 
keeping Russia’s clients inside of the Warsaw Pact was critical to then and any deviation from 
this brought the possibility of Soviet intervention. And the crazy offensive defense strategy was 
part of that. 

DE: Ok, very interesting. Some references on that would be good too. 

TR: I’ll send you information in regards to the various sources I have, including one by 
Christopher Jones, called “Protection from One’s Friends.” 

DE: Yes, you mentioned that. Can you send me that or link me to it? 

TR: Yes. 

DE: By the way, it did turn out that when the wall was breached, everything did come down, so 
the dominoes were real in that way, no? 
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TR: Right; exactly yes. 

DE: Are you saying though that they actually went to the point of thinking that if we lose one 
satellite we lose them all and then if we lose them all we lose the Soviet Union. 

TR: I don’t think that they thought that they would necessarily lose the Soviet Union but in 
Christopher Jones argument, he talks about how the setting up of East Germany, as the tip of the 
spear, as they say, for the Warsaw Pact, made Germany the critical domino. 

DE: Well, let me pursue this though one more point. Who was the Swedish sociologist whose 
study led to the desegregation of the schools? 

TR: Gunder Mydal. 

DE: No, not quite right. Oh, Myrdal, Gunner Mydral. I met him actually during the Pershing- 
Cruise issue and neutron bomb. By the way, his wife was also very famous and a big nuclear 
disarmer, arms control person. And he said to me then, that he believed that Russia and the 
Soviet Union feared that if they let go of the East European satellites, which were actually an 
economic drain on them, that that would lead to the disintegration not of Russia but the Soviet 
Union; that they would lose the Ukraine and Georgia and places like that. Which, remember, 
they did; it happened. Remember, there’s always been a threat that Russia itself could come 
unglued as we saw in Chechnya. Myrdal said that if there was sovereignty and a degree of 
democracy in East Europe that the question would be raised about why not in the Soviet Union 
and that this was a major factor in their thinking. 

Ok, so we took great effort, then, to convince them that we did have it under control and that we 
wouldn’t necessarily use nuclear weapons right away, which was after all, an insane policy. And 
as our European friends warned us, geez, if you look less insane, the Russians will bank on that. 
It didn’t mean - and this is an important point - that the Soviets were, as some of the Europeans 
warned or as a lot of our hawks thought, that Russia was straining at the leash waiting to invade 
Western Europe and would seize any excuse to do just that. That was not the case. And I want 
to make an important point here. If we ask why the war never did occur in the last sixty years, 
I’ve mentioned earlier that the Soviets did not have the capability to launch a first strike in the 
period where we were relatively vulnerable. But the other side of it was that the Russians were 
not the Hitlerian Nazi aggressive force that we imagined them to be. And they weren’t looking 
for any opportunity to press ahead in Western Europe, or really anywhere. 

TR: I’ve tried to explain this to some of my Ukranian friends, not surprisingly to no avail; lost 
on them, though 1 think what you say is true, and I’ve often said so myself. 
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DE: Yeah, right, interesting. Well, Poles you might say, Brzezinski and so forth, didn’t have 
that attitude. They see Russians the same as Nazis basically. Very similar, the totalitarian 
scheme, in terms of domestic tyranny, but not in terms of aggressive and military expansion. So 
the Europeans were warning about this and we were saying, come on, come off it. But what 
actually happened was that they did feel that if war is forced on us by what, by an uprising in 
Germany, which may lead to a West Germany move over the border or even an East German 
move into West Germany where we have to pursue them, the East German forces, and destroy 
them, then under those circumstances.... 

TR: I think that your point which you made in one of your unpublished papers, is that the 
Warsaw Pact stance said to the West, don’t even think about intervention because we’re poised 
to go, like lightning, so it had the effect of - among other things - it was a deterrent, to the US 
and West Europeans, from intervention. And by the way, I think the same policy in one of the 
reasons why the North Koreans have a very similar military strategy towards the South. 

DE: Oh, you mean, get down there all the way before they can use nuclear weapons? 

TR: Not the question of nuclear weapons but instead the message don’t even think about 
intervening because we have this blitzkrieg force and we can destroy Seoul in a matter of 
minutes. 

DE: Well, they could destroy Seoul by artillery, not by a blitzkrieg. 

TR: Better for them though if they occupied Seoul. Like the Russians, they didn’t want to 
destroy what could have been valuable to them. 

DE: Yes, that is interesting. Certainly their threat to destroy Seoul with conventional artillery 
was very strong. 

TR: There was a US policy, under Eisenhower, that talked about the possibility of intervening 
militarily if there was an uprising in North Korea and that strategy, I think, was let known to the 
North Koreans. So anyway I just looked at the strategy and their forces and there seem to be a 
lot of similarities, but it’s just speculation on my part. 

DE: Ok, well let’s take the overall theme here expressed by Krugman a couple days ago, a quote 
that he did not attribute but it’s attributed to various people but I looked it up on google and it 
looks to be attributable to Count Acton Stern of Sweden, namely, “You do not know my son 
with how little wisdom the world is ruled.” And it’s sometimes quoted as “Do you not know,” or 
“Do you not know my son with how little wisdom the world is ruled?” Anyway, here we have 
this situation then, where sure enough they build up forces that in fact were meant to be used in a 
certain contingency, and partly as a deterrent, but did they make us fully aware of that MccGwire 
strategy. 

TR: No, I don’t think so, in part because it was a wonderful way of holding on to the East 
Europeans; by training them in offensive operations only they had no national capacity to resist a 
Soviet invasion. So they didn’t train in defense. 
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DE: Yes, so there’s a motive working on them of which we were probably wholly unconscious 
but it looked aggressive to us and not unreasonably. Now presumably we did see games or 
exercises which we could monitor electronically and maybe even with people watching that did 
imply a blitzkrieg, did they not? 

TR: Yes. 

DE: Did we believe that totally? That’s the next question. 

TR: I think so, but also the Warsaw Pact exercises were a critical way that the Soviets trained 
for invading their East European brethren. So you had all these domestic and international 
motives entwined. And the number of people that know it are you, myself and.... 

DE: Christopher Jones and Michael MccGwire. But notice a theme throughout that I’m coming 
too and I haven’t even quite gotten there, that whereas certain strong benefits could have been 
achieved by making this public, it was not made public, it was kept secret, in a way that was only 
dangerous and had no strategic benefits, even if it had domestic benefits. 

Now, so here they had this threatening, aggressive posture. Why weren’t we more threatened 
than we were by that? Well, I think by the idea that, if they do a blitzkrieg against the US then 
it’s obviously going to go nuclear. And they’re just whistling past the graveyard, their blowing 
smoke; they were trying to pretend to be very prepared and aggressive but they mostly know that 
this would be insane. Well, they should have known it would be insane but apparently they 
didn’t. And for various reasons they were encouraged to do it, even if there were people who 
said it was insane, because they could say, look its very good for our military industrial complex 
to make all these tanks; it keeps the East Europeans down and it threatens them without defenses 
and it threatens them that we will come in fast, etc., etc. 

But apparently they hadn’t thought it through; they thought that there was a real chance of 
getting to the Channel, without invoking nuclear war. And in fact, why was that as unlikely as it 
was? Because really, secretly, we had delegated far more than we had publicly admitted and 
more than they apparently knew, and more than would have seemed sane to them. And it wasn’t 
sane but there it was. So I’m saying that’s like the situation in Europe. Extreme unwisdom on at 
least one side and to a considerable extent on both sides. Not quite equivalent kinds of madness 
but some fairly extreme forms of madness and some less extreme forms of recklessness and 
madness. 
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Ok, my two new, or maybe three new examples, compared to those three. Well, one of these I 
have already mentioned. Our counterforce plans which served various purposes including our 
first use threats and our hegemony in Europe, and our military-industrial complex, depended 
from the late 1960s on, depended to a very large extent, on decapitation. And for that matter 
people who warned that we were in some danger, that the Russians were developing a first-strike 
capability as the Reagan people and Laird and others warned, was based in part on the assertion 
that they had ABM capability and that they had civil defense capability, that they had first strike 
capability in their warheads but also on their possibility of decapitation of us. And, indeed, we 
were making great plans for decapitation, especially under Reagan and under Schlesinger, 
apparently, as Secretary of Defense. 1 tell you what, I’ve just gotten to my climax here, but let 
me just sign off for about five minutes, because I’m coming to the peak now. 

|Tape cuts off |. 

Part II 

One of the things I was going to say has been said now. When I said that I had three instances 
before, it was more that the tactical weapons were actually likely to be used and yet we had not 
emphasized that. We had not made a point of that. We had not asserted this to the Russians and 
they actually as we’ve have said, planned otherwise, on the assumption that they would be 
controlled, and that they could move all the way to the Channel without evoking a nuclear 
response; thus bankrupting themselves in the very effort and creating an aggressive appearance 
which maintained our NATO first use policy. 

The case now that I was using was that our counterforce was based on the idea of finding them 
and decapitating them and this was more or less public. They were, to avoid decapitating, were 
building very deep, underground shelters for their command, not only in Moscow but throughout 
the country, for committee members. And we knew that. They had, I think a hundred; maybe 
less than that, but I think a hundred, in deep shelters and mountains for their people and we 
worked very hard to dig that all out and to decapitate them, on Schlesinger’s and Brezinski’s 
point, that they were more concerned about maintaining their command than anything else and if 
we threatened that and showed that they could not protect their command, that would be the 
greatest deterrence that we could produce. 

So that led to an emphasis on extreme accuracy for the MX missile and to the actual notion of 
having the MX. In fact, the initial idea was to have many more of them than they finally did 
make under political pressure. And that led also to increasing the extreme accuracy and size of 
the Trident missile. Those became first strike weapons, specifically against these underground 
sites, just the way, by the way, in a different sense that the very idea of tactical nuclear weapons 
against Iran is rationalized by the need to get underground energy installations in Iran, and that 
nothing else would do. So these highly accurate first-strike weapons were rationalized in 
particular in part, by their being first strike weapons, like their SS-18 by also by their command 
post. 
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Well, when I saw that open discussion of decapitation, as I recall, in the early 1980s, under 
Reagan, my first thought was, that’s virtually an invitation to the other side to do two things, to 
delegate the weapon, just as we had, under what we thought was a comparable threat in the late 
1950s - 20 years earlier - and second, to do a launch on warning program, so that decapitation 
would not affect them. Incidentally, one of our most brilliant physicists, Richard Garwin, who 
worked so much on the H bomb but also who was in general an arms control person, at one point 
wrote an article in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, against, as I recall, ABM. 

And the idea was that instead of producing an ABM to protect our missiles, locally, close in, 
which was a major proposal at that time for a limited ABM program that would not protect our 
cities but would protect our missile fields, Garwin said that a much cheaper way of assuring that 
the missiles would survive an attack, was to arrange for launch on warning, on our side. And the 
very fact that such a brilliant guy, no great strategist but in general a brilliant physicist, would 
propose such a thing, was quite striking and disturbing at the time. It’s also not known just how 
far we went in implementing that. That remains somewhat obscure, whether we prepared an 
ability, automatically, or more or less automatically to launch our missiles on warning, as 
opposed to a Presidential decision or a SAC or an air defense decision. There may have been. 1 
wouldn’t be surprised if we’d made decisions for that. But meanwhile, my own knowledge that 
we ourselves had done this delegation, which was denied generally and very secret, led me to 
suspect right away that the Russians would move in that direction. And this was the early 1980s. 

Now, it wasn’t until glasnost that Bruce Blair learned from people in Russia - it would be 
interesting to know exactly when - but probably 1990, 1991 or so, ten years later, that they had 
indeed done exactly that, the Dead Hand system, which would have automated. And the only 
question is which one of two forms were implemented; one, that could be turned on in a crisis at 
least to be fully automatic so that electromagnetic signals from Moscow either along land lines 
or other routes, would reach various buried missiles outside Moscow and launch them 
automatically over the missile fields with an authentication order, not only unlocking the Russian 
missiles but also ordering them to execute. That was one scheme. 

And another scheme was that there would be, even in a crisis, one or more people on duty who 
would be monitoring this system and might have to press a button; in other words, put one 
person, one human into the system. That isn’t a very big difference; it’s of some significance but 
not enormous. In both cases of course, you’ve got a very high degree of automaticity. 

So, here, in other words, they had checkmated our efforts to decapitate them and made absolutely 
irrelevant our efforts to dig out their underground sites, but they had not told us, and this was a 
super-secret. So that could have, even in a crisis, deterred us from a preemptive attack which 
we’d hoped would be decapitating by letting us know for sure that it was not, that in fact there 
was a doomsday machine. Here, the rockets would fly automatically, as Khrushchev had put it 
about Berlin back in 1958, 30 years earlier. And apparently this system is still kept in order, and 
yet we’re still not told about it. 
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Now, it occurred to me this morning too, after all, the same situation applies to our delegation. 
Starting back to the late 1950s, 1957 and on, I know of no indication that any attempt was made 
to let the Russians know secretly that we had delegated secretly. That was not something we 
wanted our people to know because we wanted to reassure them and our allies that our nuclear 
weapons were thoroughly under control of our elected President, who at that time was our very 
experienced commander in Europe, General Eisenhower, who was trusted anyway. And we 
didn’t want them to know that it wasn’t, that if he was subjected to a stroke or a heart attack, as 
he had been, it would be in the hands of General LeMay, who didn’t have quite the same image. 

We didn’t want our own people to know that. Did we, however, let the Russians know that, 
because nothing could be more important than for them to realize that they could not decapitate 
us? So far as I’m aware, we did not in secret let them know this; it was not even discussed. I 
could imagine a discussion coming up, after fifty years here; somebody saying, should we tell 
the Russians, should we not? Here are the pros and cons; how could we do it and so forth; just as 
I discussed with Carl Kaysen in 1961 how we might secretly make Khrushchev aware of his 
bluff of having missile superiority had been found out. There was discussion of that between me 
and Kaysen, which didn’t go the way I wanted. On the contrary, when I discovered the 
delegation had been made in 1961,1 also learned that it had been renewed by Kennedy, who 
didn’t want to get into a fight with the Joint Chiefs, secretly, over rescinding the delegation. 

And yet, none of this was revealed to the Russians. So, in a crisis, what would have been their 
target for the handful of missiles they had? Well, as I myself calculated, even for the SS6; if 
they had wanted to preempt, the first target would have surely been Washington and their 
second, Omaha, in hopes of paralyzing our force if possible. It wouldn’t have worked. And then 
later, when they had missiles in Cuba, I was to calculate in Washington, what they could do with 
38 missiles. And the major thing they could do of course, again, to give a very short flight time, 
low trajectory even; no warning, attack, on our command and control system, for what that was 
worth. It wasn’t worth very much. 

So they knocked out our command and control system? So what? We still had our whole 
forces. But they might think that this would stop us...at any rate, that was the best use they 
could make. That was more than they needed for the control system, so they could use some on 
cities. It was not at all clear what that would gain them. Which isn’t to say that they wouldn’t 
have done it; but they didn’t have any rational reason for using them on cities, but command and 
control was the logical place, if there were no delegation. But there was delegation, and we 
didn’t tell the Soviets any more than Saddam Hussein, any more than Khrushchev, told us. 

In each case, then, it seems to be the case, that the fear of frightening our own allies with an 
obviously insanely reckless system, not a system that was bound to explode certainly or that 
could have no positive effect; that was not the case. It might indeed deter an attack especially if 
it were made known to the other side, not otherwise. 
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Imagine explaining to the Americans, why you had a system that was in fact delegated but that 
was secret and denied to the Russians. That was the situation. That would have been a little 
hard to rationalize, wouldn’t it, to the public? But it didn’t have to be rationalized because it was 
super-secret. The reason it would have looked crazy is, yes, it can deter, but at the risk of 
exploding in a crisis, when you didn’t want it to, and when in any case, you should never want it 
too. So, the deterrence is bought at a risk of blowing the world up. 

TR: Well, none of this is allowed for in the bargaining theory because the rational basis for all of 
this is lost by not communicating it. 

DE: Exactly. Now, what is your point? 

TR: I’m just saying it’s a lacunae. 

DE: Now let me give you two analogies and I want to ask for more. First of all, this was 
conjectured as a situation, totally fictionally, in Dr. Strangelove. So I don’t need to go through 
that perhaps. But Dr. Strangelove, when told that the Russians have, exactly as we’ve described 
here, pretty much, a Doomsday Machine, that will launch missiles.... 

Actually it isn’t made quite clear what the Doomsday Machine was. I think the basic implication 
was that it was something like a cobalt bomb. There would be many missiles set off but what 
were their targets? I think the implication was that the fallout alone, wherever it went, would 
destroy life on earth. And that was the original idea, of course, of the cobalt bomb and then later 
of Herman Kahn’s Doomsday Machine, that it would simply destroy all life on earth, without 
any particular targeting. But it could have been just as well that they were targeted to go on US 
cities and that they were targeted to go off automatically if a single weapon went off. And in Dr. 
Strangelove, by the way, when the weapon does go off, what you see is one after another missile 
launching into the atmosphere from Russia, while the song is played, “We’ll meet again, don’t 
know where, don’t know when,” but you know, we’ll meet again. The implication being that 
maybe after another million years some similar situation or civilization will emerge. 

Dr. Strangelove, then, Kissinger, Kahn prototype, says, “But, the whole point of this was 
deterrence,” and the whole point of the idea that he had put forward in his Herman Kahn guise of 
a Doomsday Machine. So he says, “But you didn’t tell us,” and that destroys the whole point. 
And the Khrushchev figure says, “We were going to tell you, but we hadn’t gotten around to it.” 
Well, in this case of course, they had made a Dead Hand system that they never did tell. They 
had it for a decade and never did tell us that they had it, while we went on preparing to destroy 
their command and control and paralyze them. Likewise, as I said, it has never been revealed to 
the Soviets what our current situation is, that it is delegated. Is there delegation now? 
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Let me just say, I would say the chance of that...can I allow any possibility that there isn’t? Can 
I say it’s 100% percent certain? Well, no. Nothing is 100% certain. Conceivably, Clinton, 
maybe even George W. Bush said I won’t irrevocably delegate or something, but I think that’s 
very unlikely. It’s like 99.9% sure that we have a delegation contingency right now; but it’s not 
certain. And we certainly have not told the Russians that it’s even likely, let alone that it’s very 
likely, ok. So we have the same situation again, as in Dr. Strangelove, where of course it was 
triggered by a man who was to some degree mad. Now like most madman, as they said to some 
degree in Hamlet, ‘that there is yet method in his madness”; what does he say to somebody? 
“When the wind is in the North I can tell a hawk from a handsaw” And some of his plans are 
shrewd or even carefully considered. Now there happens to be a case of this today. I won’t go 
through it but we’re talking, what’s the day today, 7/24; have you looked at the news today? 

TR: No. 

DE: The guy who in so called peaceful Norway, which is actually bombing Libya, who killed I 
think seventy people on an island? 

TR: Well, I think they say over 100 at this point. 

DE: And I take it they were all unarmed - there apparently seem to have been no guards, I 
haven’t read the whole story, so he picked them off slowly and took his time doing it, with a 
rifle. 

TR: The bombing was a distraction I think. 

DE. Yeah, I haven’t read that. So he bombs on the one hand, that’s pretty carefully coordinated 
and he picks off these people on an island where they can’t escape. Even in the water, he was 
shooting at them, calmly. And why does he do that? To bring about a cataclysm, the final 
solution here of the Muslim problem. 

TR: The major media had already blamed it on Islam. 

DE: Well, that won’t disconcert them too much because the Muslim threat unhinged this man so 
that the Muslims are responsible for this anyway, when you come down to it. And after all, what 
he’s saying has some realism, some merit; there is a crusade going on. He wants to recreate the 
Knights Templar. Well, the Knights Templar may have been recreated secretly here to a 
considerable degree. Anyway, he’s like in other words, what I call, as you know, Hinkley logic, 
very shrewdly, carefully prepared, carried out, everything right, but with an insane objective as 
to what the effects will be, just like the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Brilliantly carried out, a 
strategic disaster. 


TR: Hitler’s strategy in general. 
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DE: Well, the attack on Russia, unless you concede that if he had started earlier, he might have 
been much more successful, if he hadn’t gone into Yugoslavia. Because the first stage of course 
was quite successful, but he got bogged down by what my grandson told me and this was news 
to me, was the earliest onset of winter in 100 years in Russia. It got very, very cold in October, a 
month earlier than usual and that that again was very hard on him when it came to taking 
Moscow. So, maybe it wasn’t quite as totally doomed as it appeared, but certainly reckless, as 
his own General’s felt. 

Yes, this morning. So this guy, doing what Arm rin shiko, set out to do, which was to be the 
catalyst between an all-out exchange between the US and Russia which would by nerve gas 
attacks, which would lead actually to what amounted to the rapture. Somehow, the followers 
were going to survive. So he was going to do something similar. So we have then this catalytic 
thing which was intended to set off an exchange and what I’m saying is that here we have this 
Doomsday Machine apparatus on both sides set up that was subject to for example.... I always 
felt that if Chechnya got ahold of a nuclear weapon - which I believe they were trying to do and 
set it off in Russia - that could have triggered the all-out exchange, conceivably what they had in 
mind, if they were being decimated, which they were, really. 

So, in other words, a lot of humans can think, either, if I die, let it all go down, or, if I can get a 
major exchange started here it’ll be good for me and my friends someway or other. So you do 
get a madman like that. Oh, I’m sorry, I was talking about Dr. Strangelove. That’s of course the 
theme of Dr. Strangelove, that a commander, Jack D. Ripper, of a base, gets the feeling - and in 
his case, he had the weird feeling that the Russians were infiltrating and poisoning our vital 
fluids, and he had first experienced this in the physical act of making love; presumably he was 
impotent. Vital fluids, almost always a reference to fluoridating our water or something like that. 
So our vital fluids; and he was going to prevent that by wiping them out. 

Now, something that I knew as a student of command and control: however much you protected 
against unauthorized action, or a false alarm, that system could almost always be thwarted by an 
insider who knew the system adequately. Thus, there was another movie, I think called By the 
Dawn’s Early Light, by Bert Lancaster. Does that ring a bell with you? 

TR: No. 

DE: I’ll look it up, it may not be the right name. But it was a major mainstream movie, with 
Bert Lancaster, in which he is a commander of a missile base and sets out to circumvent all the 
protections and get through it. And it was clear to me from the movie; yes, that’s the way it 
could be done. Somebody who knows the system, like Jack D. Ripper, who knows the 
contingency plans, who knows everything, can almost always use them to do it. That’s of course 
a theme of the movie, Valkerie, of the July 20 th attempt on Hitler’s life in 1944, where a Valkerie 
plan made for one purpose is used for a coup. That was also by the way used in the Greek coup 
uprising; they used a NATO plan for some contingency as the basis for their coup plan in 1967. 
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Here’s where I want you to use your imagination. In looking at the NATO actual plans...it was 
hard to think of a literary, or fictional, or real historical example that would illustrate the 
recklessness of these plans to me. They were once described by Mort Halperin in a hearing: our 
NATO plans are, if they cross the border with West Germany, we try to stop them with some 
conventional force. When that doesn’t work, we send a nuclear warhead - this was the flexible 
response idea - or two or three as a demonstration; and when that doesn’t work, we blow up the 
world. That was the description of our plans. Well, that was a good, a fair description. 

Now how to try to convey to people both the reality and the horror of these plans and the 
riskiness? The only analogy I was ever able to come up with was this: in a movie theatre, the 
sign goes on the screen, No Smoking. Now as I thought of this this morning, it is true, is it not 
that there was a time when people smoked in theatres, I believe? Surely they did, there wasn’t 
any restriction. And surely they would have smoked especially during tense scenes, right, scary 
scenes, what not, suspenseful scenes. That’s when smokers would have wanted to smoke. And 
then people would just light up automatically, often, all the time. 

So a sign comes up on the screen, No Smoking. And then the lights go on and you see ushers 
pouring gasoline down the carpets of the aisles. And then another sign comes on and says, We 
Really Mean It; No Smoking. And my point was, that would have been quite deterrent aside 
from the smell of the gasoline; unless somebody had been in the bathroom when all that occurred 
and missed it, or if in a tense scene or automatically they reflexively reached for a cigarette and 
lit up, and then it goes up. That was my analogy. Now, imagine the following which is my point 
this morning. There is a sign, No Smoking, but the gasoline pouring is done in the dark, and the 
public is not told. 

TR: Why even have a sign that says no smoking? 

DE: Well, you have a small sign; that’s the idea. You don’t want them to smoke and you tell 
them not to smoke, but you don’t inform them of what really they’ve prepared to happen if they 
do smoke. Isn’t that what I’ve been describing? 

TR: Well, yeah, but going back to the public thing, not only is it so crazy that people find it hard 
to believe, but the fact is that even though this has all at this point, been somewhat established 
factually, for the most part, only a tiny handful of scholars seem to be aware of it, or to be 
willing to talk about it, is perhaps a better way of saying it. 

DE: Well, I’ll add one other thing. What has come out is that this was the case in the past, ok? 
Now, it was the case for a very long period. It wasn’t just 57,58,59; what has already been 
established is that it went through the mid-60s; I think it’s gotten up to the mid-60s, certainly 61. 
I’m not certain there are documents past 61 or 62. But I could say 64; that’s as far as I know. 
Now, when Sy Hersh looked into the delegation problem on my urging; what he discovered is 
that Nixon had continued this, not surprising, and that Carter had done so too. That’s as far as he 
got. Carter had continued it, under some form. They had made some changes. But then it 
closed down. 
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The sources that told him that originally back off; they said, no, I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Clearly the word had gotten out that this was going around and he couldn’t write the 
story, because he said he wasn’t willing to write a historical story; he had to have evidence that it 
was still the case right now. That evidence does not exist yet; even now that so much has come 
out; not even the Nixon and Carter part have come out, not to mention anybody since. So if I 
know, it’s Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and then let’s say Nixon and Carter, which I know 
from Hersh, than I know it’s true for all the others, but other people don’t know that. They’re 
willing to say humanely, that was then; this is now. It can’t be true; it’s too crazy. And we still 
don’t have proof that it’s been true in the last couple of years, although, George W. Bush, you 
think, wasn’t.... 

TR: At this point, a certain amount of kids in the US learn that everything they think they knew 
about cowboys and Indians should be reversed. But when I was told that, I didn’t make the 
connection in my own mind; well, if that bit of information is totally false, then what other more 
general lessons could I derive from this? You could derive a more general lesson, but people 
derive the opposite lesson, which is that in the case of learning about this early nuclear history, 
that was so crazy that it must not be happening now. 

DE: It’s so crazy that it couldn’t be happening now. And the point I have to somehow get 
across is, you know, when they keep saying, why don’t we learn lessons from history. Well, one 
point is, to a very large extent the lesson is, we don’t learn lessons from history. People don’t 
change on that basis or if they do, they learn wrong lessons or out of date lessons, or bad lessons. 

TR: They learn the lessons they want to learn. 

DE: They learn the lessons they want to learn; that’s right. 

TR: Those lessons are erroneous. 

DE: Exactly. That’s well put by the way; that is well put. And if there’s elements in which that 
isn’t true... 

TR: They believe what they want to believe and they don’t believe what they don’t want to 
believe. 

DE: Then they forget it. The lesson that there are wars we can’t win. That’s very unpleasant 
and it’s very implausible. And even if you learn it for a period for a few years, you forget it; or 
your children don’t believe it. It comes back. In other words, these beliefs, these wrong beliefs 
are sort of vampire beliefs, or vampire falsehoods, zombie. You can’t kill. They keep coming 
back. Now, here’s what I want to put to you. I’ve given this analogy and I’ve often used it, but 
it’s pretty bizarre analogy. Could you think, either right now or if you think about it; think of 
some other analogy that will somehow make vivid and concrete the situation I’m talking about? 

TR: I definitely think a better analogy is needed but I would definitely have to think about it. 

It’s hard to come up with an adequate analogy to the situation. 
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DE: When you say it’s needed, which I agree with you on, what are you saying? 

TR: It’s just seems so abstract in a certain sense. 

DE: Well, it’s concrete, but it just seems crazy; isn’t that it? 

TR: No, 1 don’t think so. They have the analogy that was often used for the arms race, was of 
people with gasoline all around and then adding a match to it.... 

DE: I think by the way the metaphor you were thinking of was not setting a match to it but one 
boy in this gasoline filled room says I have more matches than you. 

TR: Yes, that’s right. 

DE: Now, by the way, that goes back to something. There is another point to be made here. 
Something that has confused people or led to confusion is this. From very early on, outsiders, 
including relatively informed people believed that the fallout problem alone would make a first- 
strike infeasible. That’s often been said in print, that it would be suicidal to start this war 
because the person launching the missiles would have to feel they would be wiped out from 
fallout. That was widely believed, and it made the situation seem quite stable. Of course, that 
wasn’t true and isn’t true even now. That is, fallout from one’s own attacks, will not cause that 
much damage in the home country, half a world away. To do that, you’d have to have something 
like a cobalt bomb that would be very long lived, radioactivity. And of course, they weren’t 
considering the smoke aspect of the nuclear winter. 

TR: I have a question, just going back to the nuclear winter thing just for a minute? Isn’t it the 
case that when you talk about a thermonuclear exchange, before you get to the point where 
everything freezes, isn’t everything going to burn and melt? 

DE: Burn, yes; what’s your point? 

TR: Well, my point is that the polar ice caps and everything else.... 

DE: You mean just from the heat? No, I don’t think so; it isn’t so much the matter of spreading 
heat. The heat, from the bombs, it ignites forest, grasslands, especially built up areas, but I don’t 
think the heat from that contributes to, at a very great distance, to more heat. What has puzzled 
me, is that it does seem to me that that much burning would contribute to the C02 problem, that 
is would release a lot of carbon dioxide. But the ecologists that I’ve raised this with say it 
wouldn’t be that big of an effect. I can’t judge. I don’t know. It just seems plausible to me that 
with everything burning like that you’d have a problem, but maybe not; I don’t know. 

TR: I’ve never even seen it addressed, which seems strange. 

DE: No, I’ve personally raised it but I haven’t seen others raise it. 

TR: People are killed a long time before the fire; they are killed by the smoke. 
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DE: Well, you mean the lethal effect of the smoke. The smoke that we’re most worried about 
goes up into the stratosphere and blocks out the sun. Whether the smoke has a lethal effect, 1 
don’t know. I’ve never heard of that. 

I’m just saying that this has confused people and made it seem that the situation was much more 
stable than it was because it seemed that if you started the war, you would die from it. But no, 
that’s not the way either side, for example the US, did think of it, and they were right on that 
point. Likewise, of course, now. It’s not the case that an India-Pakistan war or a terrorist bomb 
somewhere would even have a high likelihood of leading to an all-out nuclear exchange. It’s 
possible to think and most people do think that the chance of an all-out nuclear exchange within 
the US and Russia is negligibly low, extremely low. It’s simply never discussed among 
contingencies now. And it is true; it is lower than it used to be; it may even be low. But it’s very 
far from zero because of this, what amounts to, whether they like to describe it this way or not, a 
hair trigger posture, very large numbers, the targeting that’s involved. It’s outrageous that there 
should be any possibility of that at all, but it fact, there is. 

TR: Another aspect of this is that the belief that the Cold War was relatively safe and not 
dangerous leads to an increase in risk taking, as a book, that’s called Target Risk - which studied 
drivers and what they call traffic homeostasis - indicates. And basically the idea is that people 
have a target risk. When you’re driving you have an idea of how fast you want to go and that is 
based in part on your experience of how fast you’ve been able to go in the past. So the more 
you’ve been able to go at relatively high rates of speed, the more you’ll be likely to continue to 
do that. Because you are concerned to a certain extent about safety but you also want to get there 
as fast as you can. So the belief in retrospect that the Cold War was all very relatively risk free 
and relatively safe increasing the pre-disposition of people on both sides to take risks. And I 
found this very much when I was in India, when I was talking to Indian Generals. I remember 
one instance of an Indian General using the example of the Cuban Missile Crisis as an episode of 
strategic stability. 

DE: Do you have that in writing, or any evidence; that would be a good statement. 

TR: No, just individual interviews of generals that I met with; and I thought, oh my god. 

DE: One other thing that’s in the paper this morning. With all this back and forth of will they 
make a deal or not make a deal on the debt limit, the latest is they are still bargaining on the high 
level but it is far from agreement. There is still a chasm between them as the date gets very 
close; what is it, August 2 nd or something? So it’s just a week or so away, isn’t it? 
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The White House of course is saying, this is totally irresponsible. They’re not making any 
concessions. I’m making these big concessions and you’re not making the crucial ones. You’re 
allowing this cataclysm to approach. But when you get down to it, in the end; what he’s saying 
when he says it’s a cataclysm, is, that he has to give way in the end. Isn’t that what he’s saying? 
If he’s so rational and reasonable and realistic and he’s in charge; he’s the President, the only 
President; who is it that has to avoid this in the end, if not him? And it seems to me that you’re 
seeing a situation here where the Republicans have some basis for saying “We’re sticking with 
this and if he doesn’t give way, it is his fault ultimately.” How, after all, can he put all the 
responsibility ultimately on them? He has just as much responsibility to avoid this as they do. 
And he’s saying, “I have to have some tax increase.” Well, is that in the end, a better choice - in 
other words, to have the cataclysm, to have the breakdown, rather than give up the tax increase? 
So 1 think he’s almost announcing that in the end, that they’ll reach something where there is no 
tax increase, one way or another. But maybe not; maybe he won’t give it up. 

At the moment, both sides are playing a madman theory. Each is saying, in effect, I’m willing to 
see this disaster, which I agree is a disaster, a mutual disaster, occur, rather than do what you ask, 
right? They’re each saying that. And what I’m saying is, they could both be right. It could be 
true. In the past, fortunately, neither side was crazy enough - well, even Speer wasn’t willing to 
do it, Goering was and Speer was not willing to carry out the scortced earth policy - but Hitler 
did go to the utmost extreme there, and so did Saddam basically, ultimately. As they say, at the 
end of the day, he was hanged. 

Ok, I do ask you to try to think of some way to make it an analogy where people do try to 
achieve a fairly, not small but relatively small advantage, by not only a threat but a preparation to 
carry out a threat of genuine mutual disaster. Then, the icing on that cake is; the way the world 
has actually been ruled is by something that simply nobody could imagine as a fictional thing. 
Well, Strangelove did do it. Dr. Strangelove imagined. They built a Doomsday Machine but 
they didn’t get around to telling in time. Well, at least in that case they intended to tell within 
days it seems. But what if he’d said, they never intended to tell? How would any conceivable 
rationale be given to that? 

And I say it’s done over and over; meaning, by the way, that a situation that looks to you to have 
a basic stability, even though there is a physical conceivable potential for disaster, but you 
believe that it will be averted by some reasonable grounds; you should assume that there is a 
higher probability that you easily imagine, that it’s actually much, much more dangerous than 
you can imagine. And that’s the way it is. When I was copying the Pentagon Papers in 1969 it 
did not occur to me or to Mort Halperin that Nixon was thinking of using nuclear weapons 
within weeks of the time 1 was copying. That just wasn’t in my mind at all. Two million people 
marched on October 15 th . I would wager, not one of them imagined that there was an imminent 
nuclear attack in the works; not one. And certainly not I, or Halperin. Only the people working 
on it. And they were told that that was in the President’s mind but it was a crazy idea that 
Kissinger was going to avert. 
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And now to just bring this all around, we have three people in a room in December 1967. One of 
them, Henry Kissinger, made his reputation by a book which proposed to base our foreign policy 
on the threat to initiate limited nuclear war, on the assumption by the way that the nuclear 
balance was so even and stable than even a limited nuclear war would not erupt and escalate to 
an all-out war. So you could afford to initiate limited nuclear war, whether in Korea, or Berlin, 
or Quemoy or elsewhere, without a fear that it would lead to an all-out war against the 
homelands, right? That’s what he supposed. 

Crazy. It was wrong. It was based on a wrong understanding of what the balance was. It was 
also based on a totally wrong understanding of how destructive the limited war would be. He 
made assumptions as to the destruction involved with the 100 kiliton weapons and he made 
enormous scaling errors in that so he presumed much lower destruction that would have actually 
occurred. But anyway, that was what his reputation was based on. He believed that those threats 
should have been made on Korea and elsewhere and should have been carried out if necessary, 
as Eqbal Ahmad showed in a study of his works. 

In the same room are the two best bargaining theorists in America, Tom Schelling and I. Here 
are the three of us in the room then, a proponent of nuclear threats and three of the best theorists 
of nuclear threats or threats in general ever, in the US, or anywhere; let’s be fair here. 

As Tom Schelling said of me, to Tom Wells, I’m afraid, Dan Ellsberg is the one person who 
does what I do as well as I do, something like that. And between us, he was contrasting that to 
Mort Halperin, that I was better than Mort Halperin on that point. 

Anyway, so there we are, discussing what to do about Vietnam? Schelling points out that I 
should have included threats in my options and I agree with him. Theoretically, I should have 
included them, although I don’t see any prospects for useful threats because we had already done 
all that I could imagine doing as a threat really. I ruled out in my own mind nuclear weapons. 

TR: But Haiphong hadn’t been mined yet. 

DE: No, Haiphong hadn’t been mined; there are a number of things that we hadn’t done. I saw 
no reason to believe that mining Hanoi and Haiphong, hitting the dikes, after the amount of.... 
We’d just dropped 3.8 million tons of bombs on Indochina. I really didn’t believe that those 
extra targets would make a difference. And the JCS had always believed that if we hit 
everything at once all together, that would make a difference and that hadn’t been tested. But it 
was too late for that. We’d already destroyed most of the target system. So I didn’t see any 
threat that had any promise but I said, ok, I’ll put it in. Kissinger says to me at that point, “But 
how can you negotiate without a threat to escalate?’’ And I said, “Henry, a lot of negotiation 
goes on in the world without a threat of bombing the other side.” 
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“Do you have a win strategy?” I say, “There is no win strategy.” I said, “You could use nuclear 
weapons and kill all the people. I wouldn’t call that a win.” That was just a rhetorical offhand 
remark. I did not include in my threat strategy the threat of nuclear weapons. I would not have 
been willing to include that or have any association with it. Although, as I think I said to you 
earlier, I had no control. That could have been inserted into my option paper very well after 1 
left off of it and I wouldn’t have any way to stop that. 

But in fact that was what Kissinger, from Nixon, had in mind, and he actually remembered it in 
the context of my own lectures, more than ten years earlier, The Political Uses of Madness, 
looking at Hitler’s threats, which he alluded to me, in 1970, and said those were very good 
lectures, so he’d remembered them. Well, he clearly remembered them and I hope it was not the 
case that he had given the name madman to Nixon, but as I’d said earlier, I’m pretty sure that he 
had not, because he’d had that idea. So anyway, we’re sitting in that room and the actual reality 
is that Kissinger works for a guy who at that moment - the President - who is thinking, 
precisely, explicitly, of threatening nuclear weapons in order to get a limited benefit, prize, of 
getting North Vietnamese troops out of South Vietnam. 

This was something that looked to him and perhaps to others as very reasonable, balanced, a fair 
concession on both sides, as we could say in the debt limit right now, but which in fact the other 
side was simply not willing to concede even in the face of nuclear threats. They were prepared 
to experience nuclear weapons rather than take their Northern troops out of South Vietnam and 
give up that prospect. And I would say that was a form of madness on their part and not 
something I admire in any way; extreme recklessness. But they did get their way in the end, just 
as Kennedy in fact did get his way in Cuba on the basis of what I would regard as undue 
recklessness even as he understood the situation. And actually, Kennedy’s threats were far more 
risky that he himself knew. 

So I guess that’s a lesson to draw from all of this. The risks that statesmen are willing to take for 
what look like to others, moderate or even negligible advantages, like staying in office, or 
maintaining their own legislative program or avoiding a loss of face, or embarrassment; the risks 
they are willing to take secretly are much greater than people can conceive. And, especially 
because it’s an adversarial situation, that’s true of the other side as well, and even on one’s own 
side. The risks may very well be much greater than they do concede, than they believe in their 
own minds that they are taking. 

TR: So what we have here are a whole category of threats and situations that are primarily 
untherorized? 
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DE: Yes, that’s right; they’re untheorized, and partly they’re untheorized because it’s very hard 
to rationalize them at all. There’s a saying, “You do not know my son with how little wisdom 
the world is ruled.” Well, it’s worse than that. Beyond little wisdom, forms of madness here. 
There are, reasons one can find, why they don’t use these things as threats, because the threat 
looks so insane, so discreditable, so unjustifiable, so reckless, that it discredits and could lead to 
concerted action by the rest of the world, against the person who does this. It’s the rouge state. 
Somebody who’s that crazy cannot be allowed to have these weapons. That’s the image we’re 
trying to build for Iran, for Akmadinijad, right? We can’t allow him to have nuclear weapons 
because he’s too crazy. 

TR: The belief by a lot of states, including the US, is that overall the threats have worked or 
were successful, however risky they were and even Nixon thought his threats would have been 
successful had he been able to carry it out. And then of course you have the example of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where people believe that the bomb ended the war. 

DE: Now notice they did not use Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the first instance as a threat, as 
some people urged them to do; you know, give them an ultimatum. 

TR: Well, the argument is that the bomb can help you to win wars, and if you believe that to be 
true, then it’s easy to also argue that the threats can as well. I’ve tried to explain to people that I 
don’t know of any instance where the bombing has actually worked, as Pape recounts with all 
the empirical examples in his book Bombing to Win, but that doesn’t mean that I’m saying it 
couldn’t or that moreover, that the threat couldn’t work. 

DE: Well, there’s some basis for believing that the threats can work. We do have the experience 
of that. I’m not sure you can still say what you just said. I would have said that earlier but I 
think that you have to say...you can argue whether it was strategic bombing in the classic sense 
but the bombing of the Iraqi troops in Kuwait was at least a use of air power that had very great 
effect. 

TR: But I don’t think of that as strategic bombing because you’re not bombing cities. 

DE: Fair enough. You’re right on that. You can’t say the threat can’t work. The threat can 
work. To say, as people do say, that it’s totally unrealistic to believe that this can be made 
credible or credible enough. I’d said it probably can work, and has worked. It can work but it 
does so at unjustifiable, enormously disproportionate risks. And the disproportion in part 
involves having a concrete sense of what would actually be involved if it was carried out which 
is simply not in people’s minds; for instance, the couple TV shows that have purported to convey 
the sense of nuclear war, one I think called The Day After, and a couple others. I think there’s 
one in Britain; I forget the name. There’s one in Britain and there’s one in the US. And they 
both showed the small effects of a limited use of A bombs, not H bombs, A bombs. Which 
doesn’t convey at all what we’re talking about in the thermonuclear era. So, people have never 
seen a really vivid, concrete sense of what we’re talking about here, except for a brief period 
when people took seriously nuclear winter as they should before it was supposedly debunked. 
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So how to convey that? That’s a big problem that 1 have. And it does have to be done in the 
context that Schelling points out so much, which does affect people’s minds very much and that 
is what, what he calls the basic, crucial, fundamental point that the weapons have not been used, 
that is to say exploded for sixty years and that’s what’s so reassuring to people. That is a point 
and it does mean, by the way, that the system is more stable than I thought it was in many cases. 
Of course, I didn’t see the ending of the Cold War and 1 did think that if things went on as they 
were under Reagan.... 






